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He Theatre was wont to! who cles the 

School Virtue, the Scene Men 
- and _— „ Ariſtotle himſelf 4 
: ere Critick. and @ fe- 
vere Philoſopher 4 { that: the Stage might 9 
conduce more to the IsfiruSlion and Re 9 
Manlind, than even Philoſophy it F. 25 I 
cretly infinuates that into many dull people. , which 52 
the beſt Books , or grave Harangues cold nemier 
do; the Eye being. firuck; with, the natural I. 
preſſons and lively, Repreſentations of "Vartice 
1 and Vice, conveys them quickey to the Soul; and 
there lodges them; who can ſee the Ambitions, the 
Proud, the Cruel, the Paſſionate) the Treacheruusz 
the Prodigal, or Couttond, Man: oSted. to the life, 
without being an enen to ibem ʒ or the Magna» 
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| they were kts 
daily in their * e and Amphi- 

theaters, «lo ie N awhat was 

great an ufafy es lafting 


Idea's ; OL Ine = ub. of i the chools wa- 

niſhes,” and dwindles often into Air; the Memo- 

ry will: with any thing that-comes 

in by be He, tpecially.in fo ſolemn and\ſenfible 

4 prop dong ; the Image or Ficture ſticks eloſe to 

72 Brain, ee, ee ** the 
; teeth fon 


| e e. of the 
hi hops the. Stage, that ſome of I polite Scho- 
lenden have ſtudied and pracli- 

fed. N more than, Alot, and Horace, 
Homer, and Sophocles, nd Euripides, 
Eſchylus, Ariſt „ Plautus", and Te- 
rence. The Italians being 4 pertieuler Sa- 
gacity' above moſt of their *Neighbourr, "began 
Ft raiſe is from 'the-Grave', whete 'Goths 
e , 2 Northern Barbarians , 
had 
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having rere Klik 
them in 
oe Taal Fog 
demo the Theiter," of which 
mo pf "Treatiſe e yer 

had — f hos years — 
— i' much higber; and Neem contend 
ded with Athens, and Rome themſthder: Mal. 
herbe, Corneille, Chapelain, MoRere; „Boi- 
leau, Fontaine; ao Rapin ; bade enltivated, 
will exalted th SubjeS. - he "Learned Cha- 
noitie bf Sv. Geneve R. Pe Ie Boſſu; hath 
given us the beſt Idea, and moſt alt Model 
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i, Bar indeed they bave been ver y A 
anne The., 'Earls of R,. and M. and 
Mr. W. bwe given ſome: fine, touches ; Mr. 
Drydens Criticks are. generally. quaint and fo 
lid, his Prefaces doth as often correct and im- 
Prove my Juggment , as. bis Herſes daß charm 
My F "neſs $9 is every-where Sweet , Elegant, 

and 
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Reflection: fame late Tragedievyihinh ge: 
den Nuffcien pitef: „ that le bel, ſtuclied and 
Vi o_ Ariſtotle and Horace, Homer, and 
es the Wits of all Conntries and A- 
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rank Criticks, as . — « moſt accompliſh 
Idea „, and the Stage. 


In bat Monſieur Euvremont bath”: perform'd 
in theſe bis Eſſays upon Comedy, Tra 95g y, and 
Opera's., the Reader will be beſt able to Judge 
_ the peruſal of them ; they — to be nice, 
5 tful and judlicious, grounded 


x 
p Obſervation, and Reflection, t ome ua 
N fu 2 them daſbt here poiry; with A 
little French levity and wanity ; which if ſo, is 
the more excuſable, ——ů— the Callantry, the 
Variety, and Nature of his Subject. If his Pen 
marches | any where rough and peeviſh, it is 

"the Athenian Tragedians, upon the” I- 
talian Comedy, and Opera's , upon Machines, 
and Decorations ; otherwiſe it runs ſmoothly 
and gently enough , ſeeing- true Criticks are ſel- 
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| Ca] 7 
objects, did ſometimes raiſe themſelves to what was ſub- 
lime and great ; but then they brought. ſa many God 
and G into their any 
more of Humanity was to be found in them: what 


was great, enn mean and 
contemptible. 51 
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— —— 1 und the oY 
he gives of them, makes be true im 


men of ſenſe love to eciiv ee. 

Eee Nature is dmivable in al cg, aud when 
men have rcoourſo to pr. ire 
they think to embelliſh ; it is man times © {0 
cite confeſſion , that they now not 
hence come moſt of our Figures and Comps 


Bur let- us return e theſe Ancients from wiv 
have infenſibl digreſſed; to do juſtice, let us 
— they have much better ſucceeded in 


— — than in 


Kings. A confuſed notion 
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to ay truth, a great many things 0 r to be left out, 
& with ene hey de made excel- 


de en fr e dich 
reſt ybu ſee 
hee fo ig bp 
ee I 
to wW t t in cru ts 
= de No with. n ary. weltering-in 
'To is (ho torres af thou Niall 8s Þ'is 
— ein Fran, Þ 0 deprive de people of the 
pfeaſes them m 
_ condemn a Cuſtom eſtabliſhed, 
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habit, or the humour of the vera rrp, 
aver theYelicateneſs of private perſons. 
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$J 
To die, is ſo ſmall a matter to the Engliſh, that there 
is need of Images more ghaſtly than Heath it ſelf to 
aſſect them: re good ground, 
object to them, that they allo too much to their ſen- 
ſes upon the Stage. e muſt alſo bear with the re- 


ann 
in our ; with en evi 
22 8 fuller emotion from the action of our 


And ſometimes we would have the Actor 
— the Poet, lend Fury and Deſpair to an 


ordinary agitation, and a too r. 
The & x is, what ee be 47 is always ſoft ; 
what ought to form ly amounts to tenderneſs; : 
Emotion ſtands inſt of Surprire, Aſtoniſhment, of 
Horrour. 

Our Seniments have not depth enough, and Paſſions 
neces . excite in our but e 


leave to ie 
whom of eee, #575 


it cher ban! to 2 Mans Life acco 
diverſity of humours; and chat the $ 1 
their own genius have onely 


* . entures. 
I grant that that kind of work might — bad 8 


m—_— f tiquity, with ſamewh amor © 
of t 


ade but that . 


Ages th if i MR 
our Poets know 
in thoſe times they 155 ne en 5 


one would ſay — there were no more — Prodi- 
gals, eaſie and ſociable humours, no more peeviſh and 
auſtere natures; and as if Nature her ſelf were chan- 

,and men had laid aſide theſe various Sentiments, 

are always repreſented under one and the ſame Cha- 
racer, for ves reaſon I cannot tell, unleſs it be that 
the Fomen of this Age think all men ought to be Gal 


We are ready to acknowledge that the Wits of Ma- 
drid are more fertile than ours in Inventions, and that 
hath made us borrow from them moſt of our Argu- 
ments, which we have filled with paſſionate and amo- 
rous 


—— 


[7] 
rous Diſbourſes, e  h x more regularity and pro- 
bability. The reaforr is, becauſe in Spain , where the 
women are hardly ever ſeen, the Poet ſpends his imagi- 
nation in contriving ingenious ways of bringing his Lo- 
vets together: And in France, where the liberty of. 
Commeree is allowed, the quaintneſs of the Author is 
employed in the tender and amorous expreſſion of the 


nner Quality not „ Was et | 
the Romance of Cleopatra, and LG ong relation o 
Adventures, falling; upon a quaint conyerſarion of a 
Loverand'his' Miſtreſs alike paſhonate, What 4 deal of 
piep d, ſaid ſhe, to what end ſo many fine words, 


lk gone of the Ie reſlections that ever I heard 
made in all my life and Caſprrnat, though a French- 
man, ought to call to mind that Lovers born in a hotter 
Climate than that of France, had very little need of 
words on ſuch oceaſions; but the good judgement, of 
that Lady would not be received in our-ordi gal 
lantries; herein one:muſt Tpeak-a thouſand times of a, 
Paſſion tflat he bath not to be able to perfwade; and meet 
n complain ta her, before he find an 
opportunity of putting an end to that feste pain. 

The cey thing of Moliere is made ridiculous in the 
matter as well as in the terms, in not reading the Ro- 
manee backward, when the ſerious affair of Marriage is 
to be treated with the Parents; but it had been no falſe 
moery with a Lover to expect his declaration, and all 
that comes by degrees in the progreſs of a Gallantry. 

It is no wonder that Regularity and Probability be 
leſs to be found among the Spaniards than the French ; 
for ſince all the gallantry of the Spaniards is derived 
from the Moors, it retains (till a certain reliſh: of Africa, 
that is uncoth to other Nations , and too extraordi- 
nary 


wit 


when they are got together ? 


errantry, com- 
mon to all valiers upon odd 
and freakiſh adventures. The Maids alſo from their 
childhood, taſte of that air in their Books of Chivalry, 
and in the fabulous converſations of the Women that 
are about them. Thus both Sexes fill their minds with 
the fame Ideas, and moſt part of the men and women 
would interpret a ſcrupuloſity at ſome amorous extra- 


vagance, to bean indifference unworthy their Paſſion. - ' 
a, Love never obſerves very n meaſures 
in any Country whatſoever ; ney I dare he bold 


to ſay, that it hath nothing that is very extravagant in 
France, neither in the way of making it, nor in the. or- 
dinary effects it produces. That which is called a Paſlio- 
nate love runs great riſque of being accounted ridicu- 
lous; for Gentlemen there, minding other buſineſs, give 
not way to it, as the Spaniards do in the lazineſs of . 
.drid, where nothing but Love can put them in mo- 
tion. | | 
At'Pars, the aſſiduity of our Court.; « 
the diſcharge of an Office, or the deſfigt | 
ment buſies us, Fortune 'outrivalling Miſtreſſes in 
place, where it is the cuſtom to prefer that which one 
owes to himſelf, before that which he loves. . The La- 
dies who are to take their meaſures according]y, are al · 
ſo-more gallant than paſſionate, nay. and make uſe of 
.Gallantry to inſinuate into Intrigne. 
There are but few who are not F by Vanity 
and Intereſt; and the Gallants and their Miſtreſſes vie 
who ſhall make the beſt uſe one of another for attaining 
to their end. | 28 | | 
Love however mingles with that ſpirit af Intereſt, but 
it is very ſeldom the maſter; for the condu that we 
ate obliged to follow in affairs, ſhapes us into ſome re- 
gularity 


+ © NE . 
gularity as to pleaſures, or at leaſt keeps us from extra: 
Vagance. "x v | 

In Spain there is no living without love; but what is 
called to love in France, to ſpeak properly, is no more 
but to talk of love, and to mingle the vanity of gallan- 
tries with the ſentiments of Ambition. 

Theſe differences being conſidered , it will not be 
thought ſtrange that the Comedy of the Spaniards, 
which is no Jab but a repreſentation of their = 
tures, hath as regularity as heir Ad ve; 
and it is not to be wondred -4 = the on; of the 
French which deviates not from their Practice, retains 
thoſe teſpects in the repreſentation of their Amours which 
commonly they have in their Loves themſelves. I con- 
fels that good judgement which ought to be in all Coun- 
tries of the world, eſtabliſhes ſome things, which are no 
where to be diſpenſed with, but it is hard not to allow 
much to cuſtom, ſince Ariſtotle himſelf in his Poeticks, 
places ſome times Perſection in that which was beſt ** 
at Athens, and not in that which is really moſt perfect. 

Comedy hath not greater priviledges than the Laws, 
which though they ought all to be founded on Juſtice, 
have nevertheleſs particular differences, according to the 
different Genius of the people who made them. And if 
we be obliged to retain the air of Antiquity ; if we muſt 
obſerve the character of Heroes, who have been dead 
Two thouſand years ago, when they are to be repreſen- 
ted upon the Stage ; how isit poſſible not to follow the 
humours, and not to accommodate to the ways of thoſe 
who are living, when we repreſent to their eyes, what 
they themſelves daily do? | 

Nevertheleſs what authority ſoever Cuſtom may 
give, without doubt Reaſon ought to have the Preroga- 
tive; but yet it ought not to be rigid in its exactneſs: 


For in things which tend onely to pleaſe , as Comedy 
E , doth, 


[167] 
doth, it is uneaſie to be ſubjected to too auſterean Order, 
and to begin with the rack in Subjects wherein we ſeek 
onely ſor Pleaſure. i 


tt. 


OF THR 
Italian Comedy. 


O much I had to fay of the French and & iſ 
Comedies; I'll now tell you what I think of t 
Italian. Tſhall not ſpeak of Amynta, Paſtor Fido, 

Zi of Cyrus, and of other Comedies of that nature. 

I ought to be better acquainted than Iam with the gra- 
ces of the Italian Language; for though I be to 
with Amynta, perhaps more than any 7talian, that's be- 
cauſe I enter into the fancy-of the Poet, and have a know- 
e of ſome things that are more delicate than thoſe 
which I have of the Verſes; beſides,in this Diſcourſe I pre- 
tend onely to ſpeak of the Comedy which appears com- 
monly upon the Stage. What we ſee in France upon 
the Talian Stage, is not properly Comedy, ſeeing there 
is no true Plot in it; the Subject is not well linked to- 
gether, no Character ſtrictly obſerved, nor Compoſition 
wherein the ſcope of the Genius is well diverted, at 
leaſt according to ſome rules of Art; here is nothi 
but a kind of ill formed concert amongſt ſeveral Actors, 
of whom every one furniſhes of his own head what he 
judges proper for the perſon he acts: To take it rightly, 
it is no more, but a medley of impertinent conceits in 
the mouth of Lovers, and filly Buffooneries in that of 

Merry- Andrews. 

You 


Cir] 
Von ſiad ao gond ſenoe any where in it, but a Ki 
+ 115 Wit that prodominates, either in though 
of Heavens, Suns, Stars, and Elements, or in ad | 
tion of native ſimplicity, which hath nothing of true 
nature in it. ‚ 

The Buffoons, I grant, are inimitable, and of an hun- 
dred that I have ſeen ape and imitate them, never one 
could come near them in Grimaces, Poſtures, Motions, 
Agility, Suppleneſs, and in a diſpoſition 22 
of Faces, which they can ſhape and alter as they pleaſe. 
I cannot tell whether the Mimicks and Pantomimicks 
of the Ancients have much ſurpaſſed them, what won- 
ders ſoever we read of them. It is certain that one muſk 
be a great lover of idle Jeſting and Drollery, to be ta- 
ken with what he hears; as one muſt be alſo very 
grave.and.compoſed not to laugh at what he ſees; And 
it would. be to aſſect too great a nigety, not to be plea« 
ſed-with their acting, becauſe a Critick will not be ſa- 
tisſied with their iGourla * 

All Repreſentations wherein there is but little Vit, are 
tedious at long run, nevertheleſs they ſurprize, and are 
agrerable ſor ſome time before they cloy us, as Buſſoon- 
ry divests not a man of breeding, but h little inter- 
vals : It muſt be put an end to ꝓatly, and the mind not 
allowed time to reflect upon the exactneſs bf the Diſ- 
courſe, and the true and natural Idea of the thing: 
That Diſpenſation were to be deſired in the Italian Co- 
medy; for one diſtaſte comes upon the heels of another 
with freſh irkſomneſs, and the variaty inſtead of reerea · 
tion, brings us onely another kind of Langor. 

The truth is, when you are weary of the Buſſoons 
that have too long kept the the Loy ſtep in 
next to bppreſs you: That, in inion, is the wurſt 
of puniſhments to à delicate and nice man, und one 
would have more reaſon 8 a {pecdy denth before 

| 2 the 


[ 12] 
the patience of hearing them, than the Lacedemonian of 
Bocalini had, when he preferred the Gallows before the 
and tedious reading of the War of Piſa, in the Hi- 
ſtory of Guichardin : If any man fond of living, hath 
been able to ſupport ſo killing a fatigue, inſtead of ſome 
_—_ diverſity that may refreſh his mind ; all the 
nge he finds is the impertinence of a Doctor that puts 
him into deſpair. I know that to repreſent the foppe- 
ry of a Doctor aright, he muſt be made to turn all his 
diſcourſe upon the Learning he poſſeſſes; but that with- 
out ever anſwering what is ſaid to him, he ſhould cite a 
Thouſand: Authors, and alleadge as many paſſages with a 
volubility that puts him out of breath; that is to bring 
upon the Stage a fool who ought to be ſent to Bedlam, 
and not aptly to manage thei inence of his Doctor. 
Petronius follows a quite different method in the ridi- 
culouſneſs of Eumol pus. The Pedantry of Sidiaus is o- 
therwiſe managed Ae ee who deſerves the praiſe 
of having formed the moſt compleat Character that can 
be given to that kind of Pedants. That of Caritides in 
Mer of from i, Gen eg ho whals Res 
cut off from it, without disfiguring the w 
Joo iv web porrm prey rr who may be pleatantly 
repreſented upon the Stage. | 
But it is ſilly diverſion for a Gentleman, to preſent be- 
fore him a pitiful Doctor, whom Books have made a 
Fool, and who, as I ſaid, ought carefully to be ſhut up, 
to keep from the ſight of men the frailty of our ſtate; 
and the miſery of our nature. 
But I muſt not launch out too far in my Obſervations 


upon the Italian Comedy. To recolle& then in a few 
words What 1 have cough enlarged upon; Lay that 
inſtead of agreeable Lovers, you have nothing but affe- 


Red talkers of Love; inſtead of natural Comedians, in- 
comparable Buffoons, but ſtill Buffoons ; inſtead of ua 
culous 


2 [ 13] 
eulous Doctots, poor mad Scholars: There is hardly any 
Part but what is forced; unleſs it be that of Pantelon, 
which is leaſt eſteemed, and nevertheleſs the onely that- 
exceeds not the bounds of probability. 

Tragedy was the chief delight of the ancient Com- 
mon wealth; and the old Romans endowed onely with a 
rough vertue, ſought no other examples in their Thea- 
ters, but ſuch as t fortiſie their natural diſpoſition, 
and entertain their flerce and auſtere Habits. When the 
ſweetneſs of Wit for converſation, was joyned to the force 
of the Soul for great matters; then they began to de- 
light alſo in Comedy, and ſometimes they were pleaſed 
with high Idea's , and ſometimes diverted with agreea- 
IE corrupted he forſoo 
S0 as Rome grew pted, the Romans k 
Tragedy, and could not reliſh on the Stage-an Image. of 
ancient vertu. 3h ; 

From that time, to the laſt of the Commonwealth, 
Comedy was the refreſhment of the Great men, the di- 
verſion of the Polite, and the amuſement of a people 
either grown looſe or ſoftened. | 

A little before tle Civil Wars, the Romans were again 
animated with the ſpirit of Tragedy, their Genius fecret- 
ly diſpoſing and preparing them for the fatal Revolutions 
that d afterward. Ceſar made one, and many per- 
ns n _ The trous - 

es ceaſing u us, and Peace being again re 
ſtored and fetled, altert of Pleaſures were — after. 

Comedies came in play _ the Pantomimicks had 
their credit, and Tragedy ſtill preſerved its reputation. 
Under the Reign of Nero, Seneca entertained dire Idea s, 
which made him write the Tragedies that he hath left 
to us; when Corruption was at the height, and Vice 
univerſal, the Pantomimicks wholly rained both Trage- 
dy and Comedy ; Wit had no more ſhare in Plays, but 


in 


in poſtures and Moti 
for that which. might fu 
ous imaginations. 
The Modern Italiaus are tivfied cobomala | 
the fame Sun, to breath the ſame Air, and to inhabit the 
ſame Land, which heretolore.the ancient Romam inhabi- 
ted: but they haue leſt to b that ſevere Vertue 
which the Romans ꝓractiſed, and ore think they 
have no need of Tragedy, to enimacchem tohard and 
difficult things which they have no mind to undertake. 
As they love the ſoſtneſs of ——— and the delights 
of a voluptuous liſe, ſo:they love to 2 may 
have a relation to both; and hende eame the mixture of 
Comedy with the art of Mimicks which we ſee upon 
the of the 1takians. - And this. is almoſt all that 
can be ſaid of the Naliaus who: as yet ee in 
-France. 
All the Actom of the Company that atts nc profhnt, 
are generally good Comedians, unleſs they act Lovers: 
and to do them right without love or hatred, I muſt ſay 
that they are excellent Players ; who have very bad 
Plays: Perhaps they can make See rr perhaps 
they have reaſon not to have any; for as I was obje- 
ing one day to Cimiſio that there was not probability 
enough in their Pieces; he made me anſwer, that if 
there were more, i gr wi eto Comedies 
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OF THE 


Engliſh Comedy. 

*Hers-i no:Comedy more conform to that of 

the Ancients, than the Engliſd, in what relates 

to Manners; it is not a pure piece of Gallan- 
try full of Adventures and amorous Diſcourſes, as in 
—_ and\France ; it is a repreſentation of the ordinary 
of living, according to the various humours, and 
t characters of men. It is an Alchymiſt, who by 

2 illuſions of his art, feeds tho decvitful hopes of a vain 
Curioſo + Tt is a filly credulous perſon, whole fooliſn Fa- 
— —— abuſed it is ſometimes a ridiculous 
ve and compoſed, who is ſtarehed im every 

ing, my iouſſy jealous-headed, that thinks to find 
deſigns in che moſt common intentions, and 

to diſcover Artifree in the moſt innocent actions of life : 
It is a whimſical Lover, a huffing Bully, a pedantick | 
Scholar, the one with naturaFExtrayagancics, the othet 
with ridiculous Aſſectations. The truth is, theſe tricks 
and ſimplicities, theſe Politicks and other Characters in- 
geniouſly deviſed, are carried on tos far in our opinion, 
as thoſe which are to be ſeen upon our Stage, are a little 
too faint to the reliſh of the ZExg/iip; and the reaſon of 
that, perhaps, is that the Exgliſb think too much, and 

that we commonly think not eno 

Indeed, we are ſatisfied with the firſt Images that Ob- 
jects afford us; and by ſticking to the bare outſide, ap- 


pearance for the moſt part ſtands us in ſtead of reality, 
and 


[16] 


and the eaſie and free of what is natural. Whereupon 
I ſhall ſay by the by, that theſe two laſt qualities are 
ſometimes moſt improperly confounded ; the Eaſie and 
the Natural agree well enough in their oppoſition, to that 
which is ſtift or forced; but when the point is to dive 
well into the nature of things, The natural, umour 


$ What in- 
ternal, ſomewhat hidden that would diſcover it ſelf to 
us, if we founded the Subjects a little more. 

It is as difficult tor us to enter in, as for the Exgliſb to 
get out: They become Maſters of the thing they think 

on, though they are not of their own thought; their 
mind is not at reſt, when they poſſeſs their Subject; they 
ſtill dig when there is no more to be found, and go be- 
R juſt and natural Idea which they ought to have, 
y too ſollicitous an enquiry. EY F512 
The truth is, I have never ſeen men of better under- 
ſtanding than the French, who apply themſelves to con- 
ſider, a d the Exgliſb, that can releaſe themſelves from 
their too deep Meditations. But to return to the facili- 
ty of Diſcourſe, and a certain freedom of Wit which, if 
poſſible, is always to be had: The beſt-bred Gentlemen 
in the world, are the French who think, and the Eng/iſþ 
that ſpeak. I ſhall inſenſibly run out into too general 
Conſiderations, and therefore muſt reſume ny Subject 
of Comedy, and paſs to a conſiderable difference that 
is to be found betwixt theirs and ours ;. and that is, that 
we being addicted to the regularity of the Ancients, do 
refer all to a principal action, without other variety than 
that of the means that brings us to it. 

It is not 5 be denied but = = * of 
one principal Adventure ought to be the ſole and 
end propoſed in a Tragedy, Where the Mind would rl 
ſome violence in the diverſions that might avocate its 
thought. The 


25 
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The misfortune of an unhappy King, the fad and 
tragical death of a great Hero, wholly confine the mind 
to theſe important objects, and all the variety it cares 
for, is to know the diverſe means that brought this. prin- 
cipal action to paſs ; but Comedy being made to divert 
and not to buſie us, provided Probability be obſerved, 
and Extravagance avoided, varieties in the opinion of 
the Exgliſb, are agreeable furprizes, and changes that 
pleaſe ; whereas the continual expectation of one and 
the ſame thing, wherein there ſeems to be no great mat- 
ter of importance, neceſſarily dulls our attention. 

So then inſtead of repreſenting a ſignal cheat carried 
on by means all relating to the fame end: They repre- 
kent a notable rogue with divers cheats,whereot every one 
produces its proper effect by its own Conſtitution. As 
they ſcarcely ever ſtick to the unity of action, that they 
repreſent a principal perſon who diverts them by 

nt actions: ſo many times alſo they quit that 
prineipal perſon, that they may ſhew what various things 
happen to ſeveral perſons in publick places; Bew'F 

is much for that in his Bartholomew Fair. The fame 
thing hath been done in pam ells, and in both theſe 
Comedies, the ridiculous adventures of thoſe publick pla- 
ces are comically repreſented. ” 10 

There are ſome other Plays which have in à manner 
two Arguments, that are brought in ſo ingeniouſſy the 
one into the other, that the mind of the SpeQators 
( which might be offended by too ſenſible a change) 
finds nothing but ſatisfaction in the agreeable variety 
they produce. It is to be confeſſed that regularity is 
wanting here; but the Engliſh are perſwaded that the 
liberties which are taken for better pleafing, ought to be 
preferred before exact rules, of which a barren and dull 
Author makes it his art to importune and cloy. - 


Rule is to be obſerved for avoiding confuſion ; good 
D lence 


ma 
di 
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ſence is to be followed for moderating the flight of a 
ſoaring imagination; but Rule muſt have no conſtraint 
that racks, and a ſcrupulous reaſon muſt be banifhed, 
which — too ſtrictly to exactneſs leaves nothing 
free and natu / 

They who cannot give to themſelves a Genius, when 
nature hath denied them one, aſcribe all to Art which 
they may acquire, and to ſet a value upon the ſole merit 
they have of being regular, they do what they can to 
damn a piece that is not altogether ſo. For thoſe that 
love the Ridicule, that are pleaſed to ſee the humour of 
Fops, that are affected with true Characters, they will 
find the ingenious Exgliſp Comedies as much or, perhaps, 
more bo their reliſh, than any they have ever ſeen. - 

Our Moliere whom the Ancients have inſpired with 
the true ſpirit of Comedy, equals their Ben Johnſon in 
well repreſenting the various humours and different 
ways of men, both obſerving in their 2 a true 
relation to the genius of their Nation: I believe they 
have carried that point as far as the Ancients ever did; 
But it is not to be denied, but that they have had grea- 


ter to Characters than to the main of their Sub- 
jects, the deduction whereot might alſo have been more 
methodically linked together, and the unfolding of in- 
trigues more natural. 
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5 UPON OY 
OPERAS 
Oe 


The Duke of BUCK ING HAM. 


F a long time, my Lord, I have had a deſire 
to tell you my thoughts of Opera s, and to 
, ſpeak to you of the difference I find betwixt 
the /talian and French way of ſinging. 

The occaſion that I had of ſpeaking of it at the Dutcheſs 
of Mazarixe's,hath rather encreaſed than ſatisfied that de- 
ſire; at preſent therefore, my Lord, I will fatisfie it by the 
Diſcourſe I ſend you. I ſhall begin with great freedom, 
in telling you that I am no great admirer of Comedies 
in Muſick, ſuch as now-a-days we ſee. I confeſs Iam 
pretty well pleaſed with their magnificence , the Ma- 
chines have ſomething that is ſurprizing, the Muſick in 
ſome places is charming, the whole together ſeems mar- 
vellous; but it muſt be granted me allo, that theſe Mar- 
vils are very tedious, for where the mind has fo little to 
do, there is a neceſſity that the Senſes muſt languiſh af- 
ter the firſt pleaſure that ſurprize gives us: The eyes 
are taken up, and at tength grow weary of being con- 
tinually fixed upon the Objects. In the beginning of 
the Conſorts, the juſtneſs of the Concords is obſerved, 
and nothing eſcapes of all the varieties that unite for 
making the ſweetneſs of Harmony; ſome time after the 
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Inftuments ſtun us, and the Muſick is no more to the 
ears but x confuſed found thar fuffers ro be di- 
ſtinguiſhed ; but who can reſiſt the tediouſmeſs of Re- 
hearſal i ws modulation which hath neither the charm of 
he agreeable force of Words? The Soul tired 
out with a wag attention whefeitz it figds x ol win Je 
ſeck it, ſeeks within it ſelf ſome Neret nivri> 
hed with; the Mind which in vain hath expected im- 
s from without, gives way to idle muſing, or is 
diſſatisfied with its own uſeleſn In a word the fati- 
gation is ſo univerſal that there is no thought but how 
do get out, and the onely pleaſure 4 22 to the 
languiſhing Spectators, is the ho eeing a ſpeedy 
put to the ſhow. The e commonly 1 
ſoon grow weary at Opera's is that I never yet ſaw 
which appeared not to me deſpicable both in the di 
tion of the Subject and in the Verfes. Now it is in vai 
to charm the Ears, or flatter the Eyes, if the Mind be 
not ſatisfied, my Soul being in better intelligence with 
my Mind than with my Senſes, ſtruggles againſt the 
| mT which it may receive, or atleaſt fails in gi- 
an _— 1 to them, without which even 
— tful ObjeQs can never afford me great 
pleaſure ; a foppery charged with Muſick, Dances, Ma- 
chines and Dessau 15 a pompous foppery, but ſtill 
Nl ; it is an an ugly Bro ground under beautiful Orna- 
ſee it with much diſſatisfaction. 
There hes, of 1 Opera's fo contrary to nature 
that ir offends my — and = is nog 
of. the whole piece from beginning to end, as if the per- 
ſons repreſented had ridiculouſly agreed to treat in Mu- 
ſick both the moſt common and moſt important affairs 
of their liſe. Is It to be imagined that a Maſter calls his 
Servant, or ſends him of an errand, ſinging; that phe 
friend 'imparts a fecret to another, fingig * that men 
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deliberate in 3 Copneil, ſinging ; that Orders in time of 

ttle are given finging ; and that men are melodiouſly 
Filled with Sword, Pike, 4nd Masket ? that's to loſe the 
life of repreſentation, which without doubt is preferable 
to that of Harmony; for Harmony ought to be no more 


but a bare attendant, and the great maſters of the Stage 
have added it as pleaſing, not as neceſſary, baying re- 
gulated all that concetris the ſubje& and diſcourſe. In the 
mean time the Idea of. the Muſician goes before that of 
the Hero in Opera's : It is Lowigi, Cavallo, and Ceſti who 
are preſented to the imagination.” The mind not being 
able to conceive a Hero that ſings, applies it ſelf to him 
that makes the Song; and'it is not to be denied but that 
inthe Opera's of the Palais Royal, Baptiſta isan hundred 
times more thouglit of than Theſeus or Cadmus. L. pre- 
tend not, however, to exclude all manner of ſinging from 
the Stage; there are ſome things which to be 
fang, and ſome that may be fung without offending a- 
gaisiſt Reaſon or Decency: Vows, Prayers, Praiſes, Sa- 

ces, and genetally all that relates to the ſervice of the 
Gods, are ſang in all Nations, and in all times; tender 


and mournfal ns expreſs themſelves naturally by a 
kind of tone; the exprediion of a loye in Ns. beth, the 
irreſolution of a Soul tolſed by divers motions are ſub- 
je& matters for Stanza's, and lo are Stanza's for a Song. 
All men know that Quires were introduced upon the 
Stages of the Greets, and it is not. to be denied but with 
28 12 5 reaſon they might be brought in upon ours. 
| ought to he the diſtribution in my opinion; all 
that belongs t6 Converſation, all that relates to Intri 
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Would you know what an Opera is, F'll tell you. that it 
is an odd medley of Poeſie and Muſick, wherein the Po- 
et and M equally upon the rack the one for the 
other, put themſelves hard to compoſe a naughty piece: 
Not but that you may find agreeable words and very 
fine airs in it ; but that you will more certainly find at 
length a diſlike of the Verſes, where the genius of the 
Poet hath been ſtinted, and a ſurſeit of the ſinging, where> 
in the Muſician is exhauſted; by a too- long ſervice of 
Muſick. Did I think my ſelf capable of giving counſel 
to perſons of breeding who delight in the Theater, I 
ſhould adyiſe them to reaſſume their reliſh for our good 
Comedies, where Dances and Muſick might be introdu- 
ced, that would not in the leaſt wound the repreſentation : 
there they might ſing a Prologue with pleaſant diver- 
ſions; In the Interludes ſinging” might animate words 
that ſhould be as the life of what had been repreſented ; 
after the Play ended an Epilogue might be ſung,-or ſome 
reflection upon the fineſt things in the Play; this would 
fortifie the Idea, and rivet the impreſſions that they had 
made upon the Spectators: Thus you might find enough 
to ſatisſie both the Senſes and the Mind, wanting neither 
the charm of ſinging in a bare repreſentation, nor the 
force of iRing in a long continued courſe of Muſick. It 
remains that I give you my advice in general for all 
Comedies, where there is any ſinging ;; and that is to 
leave to the Poet the chief authority for the direction 
of the piece: The Muſick muſt be made for the Verſes, _ 
far rather than the Verſes for the Muſick. The Muſic 
an is to follow the Poets orders, onely, in my opiniog, 
Baptiſta is to be exempted, who knows the Paſſions bet- 
ter, and enters farther into the heart of man than the 


Authors. Lambert, without doubt, - hath an excellent 


Genius, proper for an hundred different Muſicks, and all 
well managed with a juſt Occonomy'of : 
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ſtruments: there is no recitation better underſtood, nor 
better diverſified than his, according to the nature of 
Paſſions, and the quality of the Sentiments that are to 
be expreſſed. He ought to take from the Authors thoſe 
lights, which Baptiſta can give them, and ſubmit to di- 
rection; for Baptiſta through the reach of his know- 
ledge may juſtly be the director. I will not put an end 
to my diſcourſe without entertaining you with the ſmall 
eſteem” that the 7ralians have for our Opera's, and the 
t diſſike that thoſe of Italy give us. The /talians 
who wholly apply themſelves to Repreſentation, and to 
a particular care of expreſſing things, cannot endure 
that we ſhould give the name of Opera to a concatena- 
tion of Dances and Muſick, which have not an exact - e- 
nough relation and natural ſutableneſs to the Subjects 
The French again accuſtomed to the beauty of their En- 
tries, the delightfulneſs of their Airs, and charrhs of their 
Symphony, cannot away with the ignorance, or bad uſe 
of Inſtruments in the Opera's of Venice, and deny their 
attention to a long recitation, which becomes tedious 
for want of variety. I cannot properly tell you what 
this recitation of theirs is; but I know very well that it 
is neither ſinging nor reciting ; it is ſomewhat unknown 
to the Ancients, which may be defined an ugly uſe of 
Song and Words. I confeſs I have found things inimi- 
table in the Opera of Louigi, both as to the expreſſion of 
thought, and the charm of Muſick ; but the ordi 
recitation was very cloying, inſomuch that the 7talians 
themſelves impatiently expected thoſe fine parts which 
in their opinion came too ſeldom. I ſhall ina few words 
comprehend the greateſt defects of our Opera's; one 
thinks he is going to a repreſentation, where nothing 
will be ted ; and ex to ſee a Comedy, but 
finds nothing of the life ofa y. So much I thought 
I might ſay concerning the different conſtitution of Ope- 
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rag. For the manner of ſinging which we in Fraxce 
call Execution, I think without partiality that no Na- 
tion can reaſonably vie with us in that. The Spaniards 
have an admirable diſpoſition of throat ; but with their 
warblings and ſhakings, they ſeem to mind nothing in 
their ſinging, but to contend with Nightingales for the 
facility of the Windpipe. The Italiaus have the èxpreſ- 
ſion counterfeit, or at leaſt forced, as not knowing ex- 
actly the nature or d of Paſſions; It's a burſting 
out in laughter, thee then ſinging , when they would 
expreſs any ſentiment of joy; if they would ſigh, you 
fhall hear ſobs with violence formed in the throat, and 
not ſighs which unawares eſcape from the paſſion of an 
amorous heart; of a doleful reflection they make the 
ſtrongeſt exclamations ; the tears of an abſence are the 
mournings of a Funeral; ſadneſs becomes ſo forrowful 
in their mouths, that in grief they roar rather than com- 
plain ; and ſometimes they expreſs the languiſhing of a 
paſſion, as a natural fainting, a 7 there may be at 
_ preſent ſomealteration in their way of ſinging, and that 
by converſing with us they are advan as to the 
neatneſs of a polite execution, as we are emproved by 
them as to the beauties of a ſtronger and bolder compo- 
ſition. There are Comedies in 4 wherein there 
is much Muſick ; but it is impoſſible for. me to ſpeak 
more diſcreetly of it, I cannot accuſtom my ſelf to the 
Engl ſinging, _ I came too late to find a reliſh in that 
41. erent from all 8 | ove is af ak 
tion that ſhews greater courage in more beau- 
ty in the Women, nor more wit in both Sexes. One 
cannot have all things, where ſo many good qualities 
are common, it is not ſo great a misfortune that a good 
judgement in ſinging, is rare; it is certainly very rare · 
J to be met with there; but they in whom it is to be 
ound, have it as nice and delicate as any people in the 


world, 
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I admire optifia as well for the divertion of Dan- 
ces, as for what concerns the Voices and Inſtruments ; 
but the Conſtitution of our Opera's muſt appear very 
extravagant to thoſe-who * * Probability 
and 8 Grandeur ; nevert one runs risk 
of having his Judgement. called in , if he dare 
to ſne it; and I adviſe others, ven they hear any dif- 
eourſe of the Opera, to maketheir knowleig «ſecret to 
themſelv&. For my part, who have paſt the age and 
time of ſignalizing my ſelf in the world by the ſpirit 
of modes, and = I OR I am RR 

ike 
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Sts grades o Eros n 
| to the ruine of the fine thing we have, which 


Opera's cannot 
ve than it is. But it is to be acknowled- 
at the ſame time, that no man can perform more 
than Ls upon an ill-conceived Subject, and that it 
11 ie to outdo Quixant in what is demanded. of 
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